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HESE Champions wear 
and endorse Jantzens: 
DUKE KAHANAMOKU, 
Honolulu, World’s Cham- 










pion at 100 yds. Olympic ™ 4 
Games 1920. , 
: . ~~ 
NORMAN ROSS, Illinois — + 
Se 






Athletic Club, World's 
Champion at 220, 440, 880 
yds. Olympic Games 1920. 
LEWIS (Happy) KUEHN, ~- 
World’s Champion Diver, 
Olympic Games 1920. 

WM. (Buddy) WALLEN, 
Illinois Athletic Club, Na- 
tional Mile Champion. 









SPARKLE of blue water -tang of salt breeze 
gulls wheeling down to ride the waves —splashe 
f gay color on the beach. 
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Isn't it good to be alive —to dive into clear, cool 
water and feel every muscle active —stroke after 
stroke as you swim! Then to float back lazily. 


Those who really enjoy water sports find the 
Jantzen the logical bathing suit. Practical be 
cause it permits the utmost freedom of action in 
the water. Beautiful because it fits perfectly and 
holds its shape permanently. The Jantzen stitch 
made these features possible. It’s elastic — never 
binds, never sags. 


Ps na ame of 








Jantzens are made in exquisite colors —-plain or 
striped. The good shops in your city are showing 
new models for men, women and children. Or, if 
you do not find them, write to us. 








Jantzen Knitting Mills 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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f the Elastic-Stitch Swimming Suit 












Jantzenus at 
Catalina Islands 
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UR Nation must be getting old— 
*Tis frowning on the dance; 

It censors raiment overbold 

Whene’er it gets a chance. 
*Twould frame a Sunday closing law 

For everything that’s sold. 
It did not feel so stern before— 

It must be getting old. 














Signs of Age 


It craves siestas, tea and toast, 
And oil to rub its spine. 

It scorns the things it loved the most— 
Bright lights and sparkling wine. 

Cool Virtue’s name is now extolled— 
Fair Folly’s dirge is sung. 

This Nation must be getting old— 
Though Europe calls us young. 


America! the youthful land! 
That was so gay, forsooth— 
Perchance you need a monkey's gland 
That will renew your youth! 
To say good-by to youth so fair 
Is tragedy that’s drear. 
They’re waxing younger Over There— 
Why wither Over Here? 
Mabel Haughton Collyer. 
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Marine Zoo 


“Did you ever see a sea serpent, doctor?” 


“No, miss. But since prohibition the passengers are seeing a lot of them.” 

















Sanctum Talks 


sé ELL, Lars?” 


“Why, hello, Admiral Sims. 

Begorra, I’m glad to see you. How did 
you get away?” 

“You mean 

“Why, they ought to have you in Davy 
Jones’s locker by this time; at least, 
Denby should have you on a leash.” 

“Oh, Denby’s all right; these landlub- 
ber boys at Washington have got to go 
through the motions; they’re scared stiff 
most of the time that somebody will tell 
the truth.” 

“Or do as George Harvey did?” 

“T hope there’s some difference between 
me and George Harvey.” 

“Everybody hopes that about himself 
and Harvey, Admiral. George Harvey 
used his tongue to belittle and betray his 


> 





countrymen; you used yours to show that 
there were a few Americans left.” 
“Well, if there hadn’t been 
“Denby, of course, would have had to 
get you. Nice old Denby! Now that 
you've got ’em go- 
ing, Admiral, why 
don’t you tell ’em to 
recall George Har- 


” 





>” 
vey? 

“My dear Lire, 
there’s nothing per- 


sonal about this; 
this isn’t strictly a 
family affair; I 
don’t want to mix 
up George Harvey 
with anything that 
and patriotic, and—be- 
knows the truth about 


is disinterested, 
sides, everybody 
George.” 
“Yes, everybody 
George not to do it 
“George does it.” 


“Well, he was wished on the 
> 


knows. 
and then 


They tell 








m, wasn’t 
he? 

“And now we would like to make an- 
other wish and—only that isn’t my af- 
fair; I couldn’t quite help saying what I 
said, after I saw what those jackasses 
did at Queenstown. I was carrying the 
thing around inside of me, and something 
had to bust. My idea was . 

“Yes, Admiral, we all got you; your 
idea was to place America on the map.” 

“Not a bad idea, eh?” 

“Rather fine, I should say.” 

“That’s it. There may be only a few 
of us left, but——” 

“But we're still going strong, Admiral 
—believe me!” 





T.L.M 





Those Pencil Marks. 


“Who was it saw the handwriting on the wall, Bobby?” 


“The landlord.” 


LIFe 


LIFE’S Fresh Air Fund 


_Lire’s Fresh Arr Funp has been in operg 
tion fcr the past thirty-four years. In that 
time it has expended $191,130.33 and S giver 
a fortnight in the country to 41,505 poor cis 
children. "7 
Contributions, which are acknowledged in Lire 
about three weeks after their receipt, ould be 
made payable to Lire’s Fresn Arr on 
sent to 598 Madison Avenue, New You City, 
Previously acknowledged ............. $14,649.79 
“Guests of the Heathcote Inn,” Scars 

PA Mik kdiritemnmeand abana baad a 7.00 
Geo. B. Clothier, Wynnewood, Pa...... 2.50 
Miss A. F. Johnston, Washington, D. C. 10.00 
John B. Warren, Grosse Pointe Shores, 

MENA: <-nick:  @iaarecdcn wr unmiee tennemabearhaia 10.00 
7 Sa OO DR, Bis 200 c%0<0 coe 20.00 
Edw. S. Dana, New Haven, Conn..... 5.00 
Dr. & Mrs, J. H. Jolliffe, Ware, Mass. 30.00 
Mr. & Mrs. M. W. Stroud, Jr., Villa 

eT Ek... sca ncked akeubaienwebene 10.00 
ae ek NE, Ts Be oesecnnnnns 15.00 
a Gordon Mackay, Jr., Auburn, Calif. 10.00 
W. E. en See. Wats 64004606 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Caldwell, i gees 20.00 
Jas. G. Cannpbail So. Orange, N. J. 10.00 
Marie Lindemeyr, Upper Saranac, N. YY. 10.00 
Josefa C. Backus, Englewood, N. J.. 10.00 
Richard Hayden, Ventnor, N, J...... 5.00 
Mrs. Edwin B. Holden, Ridgefield, Conn. 25.00 
Jas. M. Motley. New York............ 20.00 
Mrs. Ethel Gilchrist, Charlotte, N. C. 10.00 
Peter Pan Gilchrist, Charlotte, N. C... 1.00 
oe —_ 2.00 
Helen Reed Curtis, Concord, Mass. . 10.00 
Miss Mabury, San Francisco......+... 5.00 
Grace Stebbins, Springfield, Mass. .... 2.00 
Mrs. Franklin Dexter, Boston........ 10.00 
F. Winkhaus, New York.........e.0e 10.00 
Philip P. Page, Chicago. ..........e0- 5.00 
Hattie Strong, St. oe th. saxnrawe 10.00 
In memory of J. C. S., New Haven.. 50.00 
Robt. R. Munoz, Montclair, > See 1.00 
Mrs, A. O. C. Mills, Littleton, Colo. .. 10.00 
Lissa M. Cutler, Lowell, Mass. ....... 3.00 
Mrs. A. H. Gallatin, New York........ 10.00 
B. B. Schneider, Jr., So. Orange, i Be 10.00 
In memory of * ‘Little Charlotte,” Bell, 

C,. c06c andes ine sedneeereseahine 1.00 
Viola Otis, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 3.00 
ot Hutchins, Port W ashington. . 2.00 

M., Garden City, N. Y.. 20.00 
Oo. S. x = RU I rn cae 5.00 
Geo. P. Ludlow, 2nd, New York...... 10,00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Elleford, Phoenix, 

OG. 2:090990000060005R0008 00500042 5.00 
In memory of Rosemary Green, Detroit 10.00 
A friend, Oneonta, N. ¥......cccccecs 2.00 
Miss K. ‘Aycrigg, Stamford, Conn. .... 10.00 
Christopher, Columbus, Ohio.......... 2.00 
Chas. W. Sandford, Plainfield, N. J... 25.00 
Mrs. James B. Weed, Binghamton, N.Y. 25.00 
Alice T. Crunden, Middleburg, Va..... 30.00 
ohn B. Morris, ire Saugatuck, Conn... 10.00 
Martha Matilda Harper, Rochester, N.Y. 10.00 
Anonymous, New York .........cee00+ 00 
Chester Warner, Sunderland, Mass. ... 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirke L. Cowdery, Ober- 

Ne I ait Aletsch anid aus ana Aime 5.00 
“In Thanksgiving,” Southampton, N.Y. 50.00 
“Fuzzy-Wuzzy,’ New ee 10.00 
>  “eereetepsereee 5.00 
Jane, Robert and ohn, Concord, N. H.. 15.00 
In memory of W illiam H. H. Hewitt, 

0). errr 10.00 
L. S. P., Chatham, N. | oes See 7 10.00 
Charles B. Barnes, Boston ........... 5.00 
James L. Thompson, Hartford, Conn 25.00 
Elizabeth W. Cooper, New \Britain, 

DL. .,<detenlaihnaevn dbase wes 10.00 
Tulia H. Sheldon, Rochester, N. ¥..... 25.00 
Mildred Sawver, New York .........- 4.00 
Harrington Brown, Jr., Tipton, Calif.. 5.00 
Edward M. Stetson, New Bedford, 

NR hiiiers Ae helene hatha aR eee 5.00 
Emily S. Coit, Alexandria, La. ........ 10.00 
H. J. Cunningham, Detroit .......... 5.00 
Tames W. Hurlbut, Cambridge, Mass... 2.00 
I.. R. Spencer, Milwaukee, Wis....... 10.00 
Charlotte E. Whittemore, Newton, Mass. 5.00 
Evelyn Norewood Foote, Grass Valley, 

Ts; Avdussiesneeavdetasadnevens es 3.00 
Fred L. Gross, Brooklyn, N. Y. .....- 25.00 
In memory of Capt. Harold L. Heming- 

way, New Haven, Conn. ........... 10.00 
Mrs. J. W. Paxton. Washington, Pa.. 10.0 
Classes 1 B-9 of St. Paul’s Sunday School, 

a | 3 SRI ee 9.93 
“Come on, Fellers,” Swarthmore, Pa.. 10.00 
Shut-in, Cathcart, Devon. Pa. ......... 5.0! 
Olga Louise Chase, Akron, 0. ........ 1.00 
Mrs. F. W. Cram, Bangor, Me. ....... 10.00 


$15,525.1; 
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The, Young Naturalist 
City Boy (at school outing): O-oh! Look at the pretty boid. 
It isn’t a boid, Harry. It’s a bird. 


“Well, anyway, it makes a noise like a boid.” 


Teacher: 


The Night Moths 


UT of the night to my mountain porch they came, 
A thousand moths. Did He who made the toad 
Make these and give them to the starry road? 

Ardent, unstill, they circled round the flame— 

These wonder-shapes that man can never tame— 
Whirled like the first flakes of the winter snows; 
Tinted with amber, violet and rose, 

Markt with hieroglyphs that have no name. 


Out of the summer dark they poured in flight, 
To vanish down the secret roads they keep: 
Unseen they go on their mysterious sweep. 

Who called them to this rush of mad delight? 
Do they go lost and aimless to the deep? 

Why this rich beauty wandering the night? 


Edwin Markham. 


Breaking the News 


ITH regular and unwavering step he walked from one 

end of the room to the other—his hands clenched be- 
hind his back in an effort to control his overwrought feelings. 
Ever and anon he would stop and kick exasperatedly at an 
upturned edge of the Turkish rug. 

He must tell her. There was no escape. It would not do to 
keep her in suspense any longer. Nothing was to be gained 
by postponement. He speculated whether he should inform 
her by degrees or whether he should speak out in a straight- 
forward, simple manner. It was obvious that circumlocution 
would only prolong the agony. He pondered upon the choice 
of words. 

Then suddenly he braced himself and putting on a bold front 
walked upstairs to his wife’s boudoir. With superhuman self- 
control he stifled a tremor in his voice as he exclaimed: 

“Martha, I cannot withhold it any longer. I bought a pair 
of spats this afternoon.” John H. McNeely. 





The Tale of the Hasty Hoboes. 


Drawn by A. B. Frost 




















“Give us that jug. We're Revenue Officers.” 


























“Here’s how!” 
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“I hollered at yer not to drink that stuff. That’s “Sheep-dip, Mike! An’ we thought it was hootch!” 
fer makin’ sheep-dip.” “Say, Jim, why are they so cruel to sheep?” 
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Historic Moments. 





Delilah tests her scissors before cutting Samson’s hair 


N our hotel, the man- 
agement prides itself on 
the way it treats its guests. 
A It treats them gently but 
v firmly —perhaps a trifle 
\ more firmly than gently, 
but then hotel guests sim- 
ply have to be treated with 
firmness, or they would 
show no consideration for 
the management whatever, 
and, of course, it’s quite 
impossible to run a_ hotel 
right when one is being an- 
noyed all the time by guests 
who are thinking only of 
their own comfort. 

It seems to be most diffi- 
cult for a guest to grasp 
even the fundamentals of the technique 
which the managers of modern hotels 
have worked out for the management of 
a modern hotel. Take the charge 


BA octane civéeds 25 cents 
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and hotel proprietors are constantly run- 
ning across people who order coffee, 35 


Advice to Hotel Guests 


By MONTAGUE GLASS 


cents, and rolls and butter, 50 cents, and 
then demand to know what the additional 
charge B. & B....25 cents is for. When 
they are told that it means they are being 
charged twenty-five cents for bread and 
butter, are they satisfied with the ex- 
planation? Not at all. You would think 
from the way they act that it was a piece 
of extortion to make the customary 
charge of B. & B...... 25 cents when the 
guest is already paying fifty cents for rolls 
and butter. Tell them that it’s a rule of 
the hotel to charge for bread and butter 
whether it is eaten or not, and it makes 
not the slightest difference. 

. Nor is the average guest willing with- 
out complaint to abide by other rules, 
which, after only a moment's reflection, 
he would be bound to admit were made 
with the utmost wisdom by the propri- 
etors of hotels for their own protection— 
against the ultimate workhouse or home 
for the aged. Among these are the rules 
—written and underwritten—that a por- 
tion of scallops and bacon, $1.25, shall 
consist of not more than ten small scal- 
lops and two thin slices of bacon; that all 










two-cent morning papers bought at the 
hotel newsstand shall cost three cents, 
except Sunday morning, when all five- 
cent papers shall retail at ten cents; that 
all five-cent telephone calls shall cost ten 
cents, and that the charge for washing 
any article of a guest’s clothing in the 
hotel laundry shall be the retail price 
of such article plus five per cent. 

Another principle of hotel management 
adopted for the sake of efficiency is that, 
with respect to guests, the individual shall 
be merged in the number of the room. 
No. 635, we will say for example, is con- 
scious that he is a Chicago banker worth 
several million dollars. The management 
of the hotel is not conscious of it. 

No. 635 wishes to cash a check for fifty 
dollars after banking hours. There is a 
rule of the hotel that no checks can be 
cashed unless the credit man initials them. 
No. 635 does not know this rule. He 
conceives himself to be a banker, not a 
number. The cashier conceives him to be 
a number, not a banker. She refers him 
to the credit man. The banker reflects 
that the credit man may also think he is 
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Bachelor Uncle (re-introduced to 














th 


Plumber’s Devil: Y’aint sick, are ye? 
Plumber: Naw! It ain’t that—I for- 
got t’ forgit me tools! 


the heir of the house—-cetat seven months): 


a number and not a banker and decides 
not to risk it. 

Of the guests in a given hotel, if one is 
a banker and another a race-track gam- 
bler, for hotel purposes they are both 
numbers. This insures that the banker 
will be treated exactly as though he were 
a race-track gambler. 


Another annoying characteristic of 
guests in hotels is that they will try to 
upset the schedule upon which the eleva- 
tors are run by pressing buttons and 
shouting, “Going up,” or, “Going Down,” 
as the case may be. To be sure, they 
don’t often succeed, but the intent is there 
nevertheless. “Of what use is it for a 
hotel management to spend months and 
months working out a plan whereby all 
the twelve elevators are simultaneously 
either at the roof or at the basement, 
when guests of the hotel constantly make 
abortive attempts to stop the elevators 
en route? 


Finally, guests do not put themselves 
in the place of hotel employees. They 
mistake for discourtesy in an employee 
what is merely a nervous reaction to the 


Bless my soul! How she has aged! 


duties of his employment. Suppose, for 
instance, you were a room clerk in a thou- 
sand-room hotel, and morning, noon and 
night people were asking you for rooms, 
rooms—nothing but rooms. Or suppose 
you were a mail clerk, and day after day, 
year after year, everyone who came to 
your window pestered you for letters or 
telegrams? Just when you had all your 
rooms nicely vacant, or just when you 
had all your letters nicely assorted, along 
comes a guest and asks for a room or a 
letter, as the case may be, and gums 
everything up. 

Impossible for a room clerk or a mail 
clerk to ignore such a person. The best 
thing is to squelch him at once by a few 
cutting words or a pronounced brusque- 
ness of manner. 


Guests must be taught their place in 
the scheme of a modern hotel. They 
must co-operate with the management by 
practicing that self-effacement for guests 
which is so essential to the scientific man- 
agement of a modern hotel. In short, 
one cannot run a modern hotel and be 
bothered by guests too. 
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Under the Rose 
=“ with the garden-hose, 


Plying indiscreetly, 
Caught me full upon the nose, 
Wetting me completely. 
Did she think, designing maid, 
Fires of love could thus be stayed? 


I who came with hot intent, 
Eager to pursue her, 
Pleaded still for her consent 
In the wet to woo her. 
There I stood upon the lawn 
Dripping like a fountain-faun. 


Down my back the water crept, 
Vexing me and tickling; 
But the tears my eyelids wept 
Were not sorrow’s trickling, 
For I won, between the drips, 
Phyllis’ kiss upon my lips. 
Arthur L. Salmon. 


The Test 


or, Olga’s Dilemma 


EAK from exhaustion and loss 
W blood, Olga Petrinoff stood 
once more in the presence of Nicholas 
Nicholovitch. That morning an outrid- 
ing band of Cossacks had overtaken her, 
shot down her would-be rescuers and 
brought her back to prison, so loaded 
down with chains that she could scarcely 
stand. 

Nicholas Nicholovitch, his face drawn 
with pain from the wounds received the 
night before, gazed at her with a cold 
ferocity that was more awful than his 
usual terrible outbursts of rage. 

Things had not been going well with 
him of late. He felt that his influence 
in Petrograd was on the wane, and last 
night’s affair was not a thing calculated 
to help him. Something drastic must be 
done at once in order to restore his fall- 
ing prestige. At a nod from him one 
of the guards took his stand beside Olga, 
knout in hand. 

“Now, Olga,” he said, “our patience 
is at an end. Silence can help your 
friends not at all, but answering our 
questions may secure for you some len- 
iency. Tell me, where did Sergius Mask- 
inoff obtain the horses and sleigh with 
which he came for you?” 

“At a livery stable,” replied Olga. 

Tue Enp. 


Harvey Kent. 


” 





AS he an occupation?” 
“Yes; school teacher.” 


“But what does he do for a living?” 









Relativity 


Bernard Shaw: Say, Einie, do you really think you understand yourself? 


Einstein: No, Bernie—do you? 
The Procession 
UPID went dancing along a by- 
path with his bow and arrow. A 
maiden saw him and followed, dreamily, 
happily, hopefully. 

A young man, seeing the flush of her 
cheeks, the smile on her lips and the love- 
light in her eyes, abruptly ended his 
reverie and followed her. 

The minister got out his prayer book, 
turned to the marriage ceremony, prom- 
ised his wife a new bonnet, and followed 
the young man. 

The stork was standing on one foot, 





sleeping, with his head tucked under his 
wing. He woke, yawned, set his other 
foot down, flapped his wings, picked up 
his usual bundle—and followed in the 
rear of the procession. 


Canny 
LITTLE Scotch girl was being sent 
A to Sunday school for the first time. 
“Noo, Jean,” said her mother, “here’s a 
penny; ye’re to put it in the plate when 
they pass it aroon’, mind!” 
“A’richt, mamma,” replied Jean, “an 
wha’ do I get for it?” 








How Like a Woman! 


“All my jewelry was stolen last week.” 


“Oh! 


There’s nothing more annoying than a petty theft.” 


Doing Wrong 


SCRUPULOUS Chicago gentle- 
man asked recently to be excused 
from having his photograph on his pass- 
port. He said he thought photography 
was sinful, and he backed his views with 
a passage from Exodus. Had he ex- 
~ qmined some American passports, his 
scruples might have been allayed. The 
photographs they carry are not likenesses 
of anything in the heavens above, or on 
the earth beneath, or in the waters un- 
der the earth. 
Nothing, however, is so unassailable as 
a conscience. It has its own freehold and 
its own code. When Colonel Roosevelt 
made his famous suggestion that con- 
scientious objectors should take to mine- 
sweeping, a duty which endangered no 
lives but their own, he found they 
thought it as unrighteous to save as to 
destroy. The British navvy who killed 


his wife because she forgot to feed the 
bulldog was the legitimate, but too highly 
specialized, product of humane societies. 
His heart was in the right place; but, 
like many humanitarians, he had an im- 
perfect sense of values. 


A world of 


standardized morality 


would be an uncomplicated world. If 
everybody in the United States thought 
it wrong to take a drink, the government 
would save a lot of money, and prohibi- 
tion agents would be free to do some use- 
ful work. If everybody in Ireland 
thought it wrong to pour lead into his 
neighbor, everybody else could take out- 
door exercise without rambling into etez- 
nity. If everybody in the world thought 
it wrong to steal, bandits and legislators, 
pickpockets and financiers would live in 
holy poverty, and locksmiths would lose 
their job. 

Madame du Barry said that morals 
were climatic—“purely a matter of geog- 
raphy.” She was wrong, as unprejudiced 
people are very apt to be. A Turk of 
Damascus would agree with the virtuous 
Chicagoan that being photographed was 
a sinful thing. But then Turks can af- 
ford to dally with the minor moralities. 
They have compensations of their own. 

Agnes Repplier. 





OTS of people who are too wise to 
buy green goods or gold bricks can 
be persuaded to sign on the dotted line. 
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All May Yet Be Smell 


66 HE sense of smell,” remarked 

President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler before a recent gathering of savants 
at Columbia University, “is the least in- 
tellectual of the senses.” 

If this is so, there ought to be some 
way of proving it. 

Of all the animals—high, low and in- 
termediate—the one which has got along 
best on a sense of smell is the dog. 

The dog since ancient times has been 
regarded as man’s best friend. 

This may not indicate intellectuality, 
but it is considered by many a mark of 
intelligence. 

Camille Flammarion promises to tell 
us some hitherto unknown things about 
the animals and their immortal (as he 
says) souls. 

We await the revelations of the French 
star gazer with eager curiosity. 

We should like also to hear from the 
dog—but that seems out of the question. 

Meanwhile Dr. Butler says the sense 
of smell is the least intellectual of the 
senses. He may be right. 

Stranger things than that have hap- 
pened. 





Mr. Harding’s Car 


LD prtiapnee concerning the new motor 
car purchased by President Har- 
ding are now at hand. 

It is a standard G. O. P. machine 
combining the following special features: 
Hughes Ever-Ready Transmission. 

Harvey’s Certainteed Breaks. 

The Cal Coolidge Air-Tight Muffler. 

Pershing Red-Tape Cut-Out. 

The Hoover Never-Slip Clutch. 

Knox-Lodge Detachable Non-Skid 
Chains. 
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Why the village ball team elected 
a new treasurer. 
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the Cinema Primer 





Verses by Robert E. Sherwood 
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This well so-phis-ti-ca-ted Al-ice 

Of “‘Won-der-land”’ (a pic-ture Pal-ace) 
Doth sit with-in her glaz-en Booth, 
Lur-ing the waste-ful, way-ward Youth, 
Who rash-ly Spends his hard-earned Nick-el 
To see the Film, ““Why Wives Are Fickle.” 
Her Pa-trons ne-ver are Ex-empt 

: From her de-lib-er-ate Con-tempt, 

For she doth Know so ye-ry Much 

A-bout the Mo-vie Stars, and Such, 

That when she has no Work to do 

She seeks Di-ver-sion in the Zoo. 





Drawings by John Held, Jr. 
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Ske Organist 


His right Hand trills the ‘““Mis-er-er-e” 

The while his left plays “Tip-per-ar-y,” 

And as he drones each mel-low Chord, 

He looks un-ut-ter-ab-ly Bored. 

He sees the Vil-lain throt-tle Han-nah, 

And steps up-on the Vox Hu-ma-na, 

Or, if the Gal falls for A-no-ther, 

He sobs, “Don’t Break the News to Mo-ther”; 
And when it all ends Hap-pi-ly, 

He pounds out “Hands A-cross the Sea.” 

I think I’d ra-ther play the Or-gan 
Than be Babe Ruth or J. P. Mor-gan. 
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Hymn of Hate 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


HATE Movies: 
They lower my vitality. 


There is the Great Spectacle. 
Its press-agent admits 

That it is the most remarkable picture ever made. 

The story is taken from history, 

But the scenario writer smoothes things over a little, 
And makes Cleopatra Antony’s wife, 

Or has Salome marry John the Baptist, 

So that you can bring the kiddies. 

The management compiles vital statistics 

About the size of the cast: 

How. the entire population of California 

Takes part in the battle scenes; 

And where the beads worn by the star would reach 

If placed end to end. 

The audience sits panting 

And says, “Think what it must have cost to produce it!” 
Think what could have been saved by not producing it! 
Then there is the Picture with Sex Appeal; 

The appeal is still unanswered. 

The production goes to show 

That bad taste, off the screen, 

Is still in its infancy. 

It seeks to reveal the depths to which society has fallen, 
And it proves its point. 

It gives glimpses of Night Life in the Great City: 

The revelers are shown wearing fancy paper hats, 

And marching’in lockstep around the table, 

And shamelessly performing the two-step. 

The characters are always driving home in motors 

To the Public Library, or Senator Clark’s house. 

The interiors are designed 

By the man who decorates dentists’ waiting-rooms. 

The star is a prominent vampire 

Who is a nice, sweet girl when she is at home, 

And supports an indulgent husband 

In the style to which he has become accustomed ; 

The wages of sin is $3,500 a week. 





Grandpa liked his new motor wheel chair until it got 
beyond his control. 





There is the High Art Production: 

They charge three dollars a seat for it,— 

That’s where they get the “high.” 

The photography is always tricky; 

The actors seem to be enveloped in a dense fug, 

And that goes for the plot, too. 

There is some idea of an allegorical strain running through it. 
So that, whenever things are beginning ta get good, 

And the heroine is just about to fall, 

The scene changes 

To a panorama of storm clouds, 

Or a still-life study of apple blossoms, 

Or a view of Hong-Kong harbor by moonlight. 

Every few minutes, there is a close-up of the star 
Registering one of her three expressions. 

The sub-titles offer positive proof 

That there is a place where bad metaphors go when they die. 
The critics agree unanimously 

That the picture removes all doubt 

As to whether movies should be classed among the arts— 
Removes all doubt is right. 


And there is the News of the Week. 

It is assembled on the principle 

That no news is good news. 

It shows all the big events in current history: 

The paperweight manufacturers’ convention in Des Moines; 
The procession of floats during Anti-Litter Week in Topeka; 
And the sailors of the U. S. S. Mississippi 
Grouped to form the words “E Pluribus Unum.’ 
There is always a view of a wrecked schooner, 
Enabling the pianist to oblige with “Asleep in the Deep.” 
When they have a chance to show a picture of a fire 

They color it a mean shade of red. 

Before you can get a good look at the event before you, 
The scene changes to a new one 

Leaving the fate of the people in the last picture hanging,— 
It’s too good for them. 


’ 


I Hate Movies: 
They lower my vitality. 














A modern Isaak Walton applies the theory that fish 


will always swim upstream. 
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Dealer: That there ’orse is worth a thousand, ma’am. I’m letting you ‘ave ‘im for eight 
*undred on account of im being a thoroughbred an’ wantin’ im to ‘ave a refined ‘ome. 


W eek-end Visitor (resigned to his fate): 
it’s fearfully cold here in the winter. 


I suppose 








“Dern ye, Bill! Ye told me a plumber lived here 
an’ he’s nuthin’ but a college perfesser!” 








A Future Champion 


Mathematical 
UPLICATION of effort is the 


curse of Democracy. It is the bad 
side of representative government. 
Tom Sawyer made a profit by getting 
other boys to do his work. There were 
‘too many other boys. There always are. 
It was the proud distinction of the 
former Democratic administration to 
make three bureaus grow where one could 
do the work. It is the humble duty of 
Mr. Harding and his associates to get 
back to the rule of one. 
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Magnate: The house I was born in. Didn’t want to make a long trip to visit it, 
so I had it brought here at great expense. 


Hands Off 


RIEND: So this is your latest paint- 
ing. What is the title of it? 


ARTIST: 
don’t touch it, please. 


The Great .Drought—but 


It isn’t dry yet. 





GOSSIP has the knack of saying 
nothing in a manner that leaves 
nothing unsaid. 


E: Why are you afraid to let me 


kiss you? 


SHE: 


I might like it. 








LIFeg 


As to the Peacock 


E call the peacock vain 
Because he struts about, 

And with a pride too plain 
Spreads his tail-feathers out. 


And yet his vanity 
Perhaps we should condone, 
Since past all question he 
Sports feathers all his own, 


Unlike those gay-hued dames 
Who trot about in herds, 
And decorate their frames 
With loot of rifled birds. 
ae & 


A Word of Appreciation 


EOPLE in Amsterdam are being 
taught how to behave in public— 
i.e., on which side of the path to walk, 
how to hold sticks and umbrellas, and so 
on—by means of an official movie film. 
What a decided advantage the people 
of the United States have over the people 
of Amsterdam! How to behave in public 
is the last thing you’d care to learn 
from an American movie when you can 
pick up many delicate and up-to-the- 
minute hints on vamping, pie and brick 
throwing, chasing comparative strangers 
in and out of comparatively strange bed- 
rooms, murder, burglary, arson, outraged 
innocence and the omnipotence of mother 
love. 

If it wasn’t for our movies, many a 
hundred per cent. American citizen would 
go to his or her hundred per cent. Amer- 
ican grave without ever knowing, among 
other things, that a detective never re- 
moves his hat or his cigar, or that klassy 
kut klothes are practical and desirable, 
or what kind of snappy parties the rich 
really give. 

As for learning how to behave in pub- 
lic, what good is that to any red-blooded, 
two-fisted American he-male? Who cares 
how to hold a cane when he can see how 
Wallie Reid holds a tennis racket? Can 
the proper way to hold an umbrella com- 
pare with the way Thomas Meighan 
holds the only little woman in the world 
to. his honest heart? Any bona fide 
nephew of his Uncle Sam knows that the 
correct side of the path to walk on is the 
one bearing the dainty footprints of Bebe 
Daniels, Gloria Swanson and Marie Pre- 
vost. 

We don’t begrudge the good people of 
Amsterdam their official movie on deport- 
ment, but we should like to see anybody 
try to put over an entertainment of that 
sort on us. 

Henry William Hanemann. 
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Drawn by W.J. Enright 
SEE AMERICA FIRST. 
No. 2. A Barrel Race in the Rapids Below Niagara. 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope” 
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my ASN’T 
5% it a nice 
‘ \. fight? When 


20 
° 
é 
~ 
at 


&? were ninety 
ee thousand 
&3) people di- 


verted more to their satisfaction and less 
harm done? Somebody describes it as a 
wonderful exhibition of the American 
people, so orderly, so sober, and espe- 
cially because so many of them favored 
the foreigner as being more attractive 
and apparently a higher type of human 
being (with a war record). 

Nobody was much hurt. There was 
no disorder to speak of, no disputes, no 
grouches—just a straight, honest fight. 
It gave immense satisfaction to the sport- 
ing community, amplified for that day by 
thousands of recruits from the rest of 
society. 

Why did those wretched reformers 
complain of a fight like that either in 
prospect or retrospect? There was no 
harm. If it violated any law it was not 
a good law. Wilbur Crafts and persons 
of his turn of mind, who are always on 
the run to restrain something, are very 
inconsiderate. They assume to represent 
religion and goodness and righteousness, 
and valuables of that sort. They do not 
represent them truly. On the contrary, 
they pervert the public’s conception of all 
those things, since insofar as they touch 
them, they bring them into disrepute and 
dislike. They are forever straining to 
get life into a coop: to make it small, to 
standardize it, to sterilize it, to control 
and diminish it, take the pep and the pop 
out of it, and lead it by the halter. ‘They 
are a great harm, those people. The 
worst of it is they are always organized 
for mischief and seem always able to get 
enough money to go on with, and that 
the valuable Puritan element in our civ- 
ilization and most of our churches inclines 
to believe that they are on the right side, 
and that it is the duty of God-fearing 
folks to support them in their projects. 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


No such thing! They are in great 
measure pests, and seldom deserve any 
support at all. Life was made large and 
they practice to dwarf it, and though in 
the end it always breaks away from 
them, they make a lot of trouble while 
they last. 





HE most hopeful figure one sees now 

in Europe is General Smuts. When 
there is something to be done that every- 
body admits to be desirable, he is not only 
for doing it but he is in motion to get it 
done. Everybody admits that there ought 
to be peace in Ireland, but oh, the dif- 
ficulties of getting it! Nevertheless when 
the paper says that General Smuts is on 
the way to Dublin to meet De Valera, 
one takes courage. 

Lloyd George and De Valera can 
hardly get together. They need a hyphen 
to connect them. Therein comes Smuts. 
He can connect them. He is disinter- 
ested. His stake is in South Africa. As 
between England and Ireland he is for 
neither one against the other, but for 
both. He wants peace and trade, and a 
substitution of co-operation and kindness 
for hatred and murder. He knows there 
is no good reason for not having them 
except misconduct and misunderstanding, 
and he will have them if he can. 

The striking factors in present-time 
British politics are the rise of the influ- 
ence’ of the Dominions, and the prospec- 
tive decline and fall-off of government by 
Society at week-end house-parties. Con- 
temporary Society in England seems not 
to have enough character left to run the 
empire. Such new books as “The Glass 
of Fashion” give that impression with 
much force. But Smuts and his like— 
if anyone is like him—are not house-party 
products. They come up out of the 





simple life, and have managed to retain 
the great,*simple beliefs and purposes of 
which the simple life is the natural 
nursery, and which the complex and over- 
stimulated life of Society tends to destroy. 
Somebody must think in this world, and 
somebody must believe in something. To 
think one must take time. English So- 
ciety seems too restless to invite its soul. 
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E never should forget that our er- 

rand in this world is not so much to 

have a good time, nor to avoid travail or 
disappointments, nor to get money and be 
quit of work, as to have due experience 
of life. We see people who have had a 
hard time, and are apt to think their lives 
are a good deal of a failure, but we may 
be wrong about that. It may not be so. 
For example, Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
daughter of an affluent and indulgent 
father and a mother of very positive 
qualities, married the Duke of Marl- 
borough and in the course of time di- 
vorced him, and was married the other 
day a second time in Paris to a French 
Colonel. Now she is Madame Balsan, 
but she has two boys now grown up, one 
of whom will be a Duke of Marlbor- 
ough if Dukes and Dukedoms survive 
present disturbances. Consuelo’s Duke 
was not an edifying character. Very few 
Dukes of Marlborough have been edi- 
fying. The first duke, John Churchill, 
was a great general and a very able man; 
rapacious, accumulative and quite su- 
perior to all ordinary considerations of 
honor. He served Queen Anne and Eng- 
land and got his reward in lands and 
money. To his line Consuelo brought 
more money and an infusion of the blood 
of Commodore Vanderbilt, a much bet- 
ter man than John Churchill, but fit to 
compare with him for masterful abilities, 
and for important services enormously 
rewarded. Perhaps it was worth while 
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Eagle: You are suffering from Lenintrotskyitis. 
but not by us. We advise a local surgeon. 





to bring this strong and comparatively 
respectable family stock in the line of 
Marlboroughs. Who knows? 

Consuelo’s ambitious marriage did not 
long stay happy, but, after all, she did 
get experience of life and possibly it de- 
veloped her, and possibly she will go out 
of life wiser and better than she came 
into it. If that happens, it may be said 
that she got something for her pains and 
for the money that was spent for her, 
even though so much of it went to stop 
the leaks in Blenheim castle. 








ADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
had been an active figure in public 

life for forty odd yéars. She was a much 
better hand at marrying Churchills than 
the Vanderbilt lady remarked upon 
above. She came of a sporting family, 
used to live by its wits and that had 
rushed up into notoriety and wealth in 
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Professional Etiquette 





New York almost as rapidly as John 
Churchill had done in Queen Anne’s 
time in London and much more reputably. 
To be married to Lord Randolph could 
not have been a sinecure, but she under- 
took it and stuck to it and apparently 
liked it from beginning to end. He was 
an extraordinarily interesting man. She 
was an extraordinarily interesting woman. 
She had brains, beauty, energy, audacity 
and a kind of perennial youth. Her specu- 
lation in Churchills was successful in all 
known respects. Her Jerome strain was 
not too good for Churchills, nor Church- 
ills too anything for her. Her son Win- 
ston is now a force in English politics 
and may live to be a force for good if 
some time he is converted. 

After her husband’s death, feeling 
perhaps the need of employment, she 
remarried a good deal, and not always 
fortunately or wisely, but on the whole 
she was the most interesting woman of 
her generation that these States contrib- 
uted to the aristocracy of England, which, 
in the mid-Victorian years in which she 
joined it, was still a going concern, and 





An operation is imperative, 





the head of the British procession. 
Well, at least, it has lasted out her 
time, and it is still picturesque. 
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VERYBODY'S good friend, William 
Taft, after many years of hard and 
varied work, is to be Chief Justice of the 
United States, with a modest assured in- 
come and nothing to do but sit in court, 

listen to argument and write opinions. 
It was a very popular appointment. 
Mr. Taft has always been a faithful pub- 
lic servant. He was a good judge in 
Ohio, a good administrator in the Philip- 
pines, a pretty good Secretary of War, 
and as good a President as he could be. 
He never was selfish or unkind if he 
could help it. He has been pretty good 
at a lot of jobs, including editorial writ- 
ing, but the general opinion is that he is 
best as a judge, and most people are glad 
to see him back in that employment. 

E. 8. Martin, 
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Ladies in Wait 
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A Doubtful Experiment 
“VY IGHTNIN’,” the Frank Bacon venture at the Gaiety 


Theatre, comes to town at a time when the public is 


surfeited with such plays. This is too bad, for in spots the 
piece has merit. 

In the first place, audiences to-day don’t want to be all 
mixed up right at the start of an entertainment with a lot 
of talk involving land titles, legal complications and what-not. 
Talk about what-not is particularly tiring to the average 
mind. People go to the theatre to be amused, as Voltaire 


once said (in French). 


BRIEF outline of the plot may serve to indicate the 
nature of this exceedingly involved little play which 
Mr. Bacon has brought to New York. It seems that this 
young man in the prologue has bought some land from another 
young man (a lawyer who used to employ him), or rather, 
the first young man has sold some land to a certain party 





Say, young feller, you look husky enough to work. 


who has neglected to chop down the timber (timber-land, it 
was) before the lawyer (who really turns out to be the 
villain) sold it to the railroad. Now, this makes the tim- 
ber— But first, the young man has met a girl named Milly 
or something and has fallen in love with her. It seems that 
her father and mother run a hotel, which this land company 
is trying to get, and the lawyer (who turns out to be the 
villain) is in league with this other man to get her mother 
to sign sothatthefirstyoungmanwhoreallyisinlovewithM illyhasto 
comein ( hewasstudyinglawatthetimeandsoknowsallthetricksofthe 
tradealthoughheneverwasadmittedtothebarwhichturnsouttobea 
badthinginthesecondactwhenhetriestodefend M illy’sfatherincourt 
againstthesecondyoungmanthereallawyer ) butitallcomesoutright 
inthelastactwhenLightnin’ Bill J onesasMilly’sfatheriscalledsav es 
theday. 
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T will be seen from the foregoing summary that the authors 

have been a bit too sanguine in expecting that any audience 
is going to keep its interest up through all this confusion. 

Furthermore, the play is full of hokum. Of course, a 
certain amount of hokum is necessary or the public will think 
that you are trying to slip something over on them, but when 
human nature is made to get out and work overtime as it 
does in “Lightnin’,” we venture to predict that the sophis- 
ticated theatre goers of New York will rebel. 

And we should also like to predict that the play will 
scarcely do more than round out its third year at the Gaiety 
before leaving New York. 





Robert C. Benchley, 
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More or Less Serious 
The Bat. Morosco.— Killing, 
burning and stealing. Great! 
The Green Goddess. Booth—George 


Arliss in a thrilling combination of old melo- 


robbing, 


dramatic tricks as good as new. 

Liliom. Fulton. —The adventures on 
earth and in Heaven of Liliom, the rough- 
neck. As fine a thing as you could wish. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


The First Year. Little—The average 


Am n family made into the funniest play 
yf the year. 
Just Married. Shubert. — State-room 


farce, involving the usual silk pajamas, but 
now and then really very amusing. 
Lightnin’, Gaiety.— Reviewed in this 


Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the d 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


Mr. Pim Passes By. Garrick. — Very 
gentle English fun, delightfully executed. 

Nice People. Klaw.—All about our 
young people and where they are going if 
they don’t mend their ways. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


The Broadway Whirl. Times Square — 
Once in a while it’s funny, thanks to Richard 
Carle, and once in a while there is good 
music and dancing, thanks to Blanche Ring, 
Charles Winninger, Winona Winter and Jay 
Gould. 

The Last Waltz. Century.— Comic 
opera on a large scale, with Eleanor Painter’s 
voice and James Barton’s low but excellent 
comedy as invaluable assets. 


Sally. New Amsterdam—Marilynn Miller 
and Leon Errol in just about as good as 


there is. 
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Scandals of 1921. 
viewed later. 

Shuffle Along. Sixty-Third St—Negro 
singers and dancers utilizing all the jazz in 
New York in a single energetic performance. 

Snapshots of 1921. Selwyn.— Bur- 
lesques of modern drama, both good and bad, 
with Nora Bayes, Lew Fields and DeWolf 
Hopper to lend importance to the event. 

Two Little Girls in Blue. George M. 
Cohan’s—If simply nice music and dancing 
satisfy you, this will. 

The Whirl of New York. /'inter Gar- 
den.—A little bit of everything fixed up with- 
out regard for expense and made to look just 
a bit like the old “Belle of New York.” 

Ziegfeld Follies. Globe—A _ spectacle 
of great beauty, with Fannie Brice, Raymond 
Hitchcock and W., C. Fields to make it very 


funny as well. 


Liberty —To be re- 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF GREAT GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 


No. 5. The Brothers Haig treat a few friends to a wee drappie. 








NE notable result of prohibition en- 
forcement is the way it has in- 
civased popular respect for the law—of 
supply and demand. 
* * * 


“Oh, Fashion! What shins are per- 


mitted in thy name!” 





We wonder why the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent hasn’t called attention to the fact 
that the Israelites used a Ford in cross- 
ing the Red Sea. 

*¢ @ 


Prohibition jokes, says the New York 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, is crediting its Poli 
Chief with failure to prevent the dispos, 
of stolen automobiles, failure to enfore 
the prohibition law, failure to suppres 
vice and failure to enforce the law againg 
carrying firearms. 

If he can show in addition thy 
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It is said that thousands of 
political hangers-on are seek- 
ing jobs in Washington. Thou- 
sands of communities will be 
grateful if they get them—in 


Washington. 
* *k x 
Slack Times Hit Bituminous 
Coal Fields—Headline. 
Pretty soft! 
x * * 
A Yorkshire laborer has 


mentally stored away 31,000 
items of general information. 


Quick, Watson, the Edison 
questionnaire! 

x * * 
“Moonshine,” despite the 


name, is not a light drink. 
e's @ 





A party of motorists go 
down an embankment and 
emerge with broken skulls, 
ribs and limbs. Next day the 
papers speak of it as a joy 
ride. 

* * * 
“Earthquakes,” says an Eng- 
lish paper, “occur in Great 
Britain on the average of once 


| 





Local Gossip. 


Joe Hicks’s a joosher. 
back from having her appendix took out. It 
cost a heap an’ Joe’s been tellin’ all hands thet 
he had his spondulicks removed. 

(To be continued in our next) 


Missus Hicks just gut 


- he knows nothing whateve; 
about the Wall Street bom 
explosion, he ought to have x 
difficulty landing a fat job o 
the New York force. 

* * * 


When talking movies are ; 
fact, women will have the las 
reel, 





* * * 


Brewery and _ Soft Drink 
Workers, Glass Bottle Blow. 
ers, Metal Polishers, Mu. 
sicians, Plumbers and T obace 
Workers were among the or. 
ganized groups that helped re. 
elect Samuel Gompers presi. 
dent of the American Feder. 
tion of Labor. 

For he’s a jolly good fellow. 

So 





Said one German to another 
“How’s the world treatyin 
you?” 
- 

Twenty thousand people sav 
Cribb beat the doughty Amer: 
| can black, Tom Molineux, 
Thistleton Gap, Leicestershire 
| ‘in the 





a month.” 

Sometimes they call them Harvey and 
sometimes they call them Sims. 

* * * 

Some of our busiest business men are 
finding time to go abroad this year. 
A sort of leave of abstinence, 
take it. 


we 


* * * 


The “pursuit of happiness” in the United 
States has become a paper-chase in a 
Sahara. 

x ok * 
“Our Correspondents,” says the Vladi- 
vostok Daily News, “are requested, in ad- 
dressing envelopes, to use care that Si- 
beria should not be made to read Li- 
beria. 
It makes an L of a difference. 


Evening Post, are “already getting flat— 
like home brew.” 
Perhaps the Post’s recipe doesn’t call 
for enough yeast. 

e-e 6 


“Servians” object to the use of that 
designation on accofnt of its menial 
suggestion, and insist on being known as 
“Serbs.” For the same very good reason 
we expect to hear the “Slavs” wailing to 
be known as “Slabs.” 

* * * 


If it weren’t for the United States Eu- 
rope would have to get along without 
wars. 

* * * 
Some men never have any respect for 
old age unless it is bottled. 


presence of 20,00 
| people.—From the New Yor 
Times. 


For the benefit of our little readers w 
may explain that, in spite of all that th 
Times may intimate to the contrar 
there were actually twenty thousani 
spectators at the fight. 

* * * 
Merrill K. Riddick, the country’s firs 
“hobo aviator,” has landed in Washingto 
“looking for work.” 
We believe this is the first case on rec 
ord in which anyone ever elected to g 
to Washington for that purpose. 

* * x 


There is a growing suspicion that th 
time has at last come for citizens of th 
United States to assemble and sign : 
Declaration of Independence from Sim 
Fein. 


Peas te, 
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Ask Us Anything. 


ND now comes the Medical Review 

of Reviews with a health question- 
naire. Nothing feazes Lirz. We'll take 
the questions as they come and answer 
them. Now, doctors, please— 

Q. Are cross-country running and 
competitive games harmful? 

A. Many a life has been saved by a 
cross-country run. 

Q. Why do former alcoholics become 
candy fiends? 

A. They don’t. 

Q. Is night air harmful? 

A. Yes. All night air should be stored 
in a cool place until morning. 

Q. What are the effects of a too se- 
vere sunburn? 

A. Excessive frritability. 

Q. To the eating of what foods are 
fits of depression sometimes due? 

A. Lobster Thermidor, $3.50; Filet 
Mignon, Sauce Bearnaise, $4.60; Quail 
Canapé, $6.75. 

Q. Is sleeping in the daytime as ben- 
eficial as sleeping at night? 

A. It all depends on the boss. 

Q. Should the feet be bathed in hot or 
cold water? 

A. Yes, by all means. 

Q. If milk is mixed with cream, what 
important change is produced? 

A. Twenty cents more. 

Q. What are the benefits of vaccina- 
tion? 

A. A week away from the office. 

Q. Do bachelors live as long as mar- 
ried men? 

A. It doesn’t seem as long. 

Henry William Hanemann. 


July 


Great Examples. 


IES of great men all remind us 
We can put across a few, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Autobiographics, too! 













































One of a Kind. 





“Father, what is an optimist?” 
“An optimist, my son, is a fellow who starts out to play eighteen holes of 
golf with one ball.” 
















































It’s Team Work That Counts. 





The Old Nest 


N spite of valiant efforts by Rupert 
Hughes to make “The Old Nest” 

something more than the usual sob drama, 
the picture is stupid, depressing and 
cheaply sentimental. 

It is described modestly by its author 
and producer as a humble attempt to de- 
pict a simple American home as it ac- 
tually is; an attempt, in short, to do in 
the movies what “The First Year” and 
“Miss Lulu Bett” have done on the stage. 
Moreover, it fulfills this contract at the 
start and, for two or three reels, gives 
promise of being a real cross section of 
rural existence; but then it sinks—as so 
many have sunk before it—into the 
trough of maudlin heart interest, and it 
goes on—and on—and on, ending with a 
pitifully weak attempt by the author to 
justify himself. He says, in effect, that 
“this hasn’t been much of a picture for 
action, but if it has caused any of you to 
write home to your Mothers, it is the 
greatest picture ever made.” 





Commendable as the sentiment may 
be, it is not quite cogent enough to 
convince us that “The Old Nest” is 
the best picture ever made, or any- 
where near it. 


HE story concerns the vicissi- 
tudes of a large family which 
dwells in Carthage, Iowa. All is well 
until the children start to grow up and 
drift away from home. One of the 
boys is killed in a train wreck, another 
becomes Attorney General, another 
goes to Paris, and still another joins 
the Ancient and Honorable Order of 
Bums; the girls get married and wear 
sable coats. Countless years pass by, 
and none of the little ones ever goes 
back to see Momma and Poppa. They 
rarely even bother to write. In fact, 
all the occupants of “The Old Nest” 
turn out to be Hard Boiled Eggs. 
Mary Alden, as the mother, shows 
great dignity and restraint; but the 
best acting, by far, is done by the 
young children (most of whom have 
become well known through Booth 
Tarkington’s “Edgar” comedies), in- 
cluding Johnnie Jones, Marshall and 
Lucille Ricksen and Robert Devilbiss. 





The picture is notable for an almost 
total absence of glycerine tears. 

Evidently, after “Over the Hill,” there 
was no glycerine left. 


The Bronze Bell 


HE sibilant combination of Thomas 

Ince and Louis Vance is responsible 
for “The Bronze Bell”—a tale of sinis- 
ter plot and intrigue in India. (Why 
does one always have to use the word 
“sinister” in describing any intrigue in 
India?) A certain Maharajah, who is 
compelled to go through something called 
“The Ordeal,” finds that he has a double 
in the person of a young American 
writer. As you have already guessed, 
the latter is forced to impersonate the 
Maharajah. He is put through The Or- 
deal, and is about to be crowned as a 
Brother Elk, when the British Cavalry 
comes dashing to the rescue. 

The plot is frightfully involved and 
illogical; but there is enough action to 
keep the interest sustained and 
that is something. 





“Salvation Nell,” 


converts everybody except the audience. 


Pauline Starke, as 





Salvation Nell 


HE screen version of “Salvation 

Nell” is completely lacking in that 
cinematographic quality which is essen. 
tial to all good motion pictures. In other 
words, it is not so much a photoplay a 
a photographic reproduction of a stage 
play. It does not make use of the prop- 
erties which the cinema offers for the 
conveying of ideas, but relies upon strictly 
stage tricks, supplemented with vast ex. 
panses of subtitles. It is impossible to 
become excited over long views of a Sal- 
vation lassie giving a speech, even when 
you are told that her words are of an 
uplifting nature. 

The picture, then, has no distinctive 
quality of its own, and is merely a poor 
imitation of the play. 

The acting, fortunately, is excellent; 
surprisingly good in view of the fact that 
one cannot help thinking of the leading 
parts as they were played by Mrs. Fiske 
and Holbrook Blinn when “Salvation 
Nell” was first produced ten years ago. 
The title rdle has been intrusted to 
Pauline Starke, a plain little girl of 
great ability, whose work in three 
films this year has served to lift her 
*way above the common run of movie 
cuties. Joseph King is also competent 
as the beer-sodden hero, and a word 
should be said for Kenneth Webb's 
intelligent direction of the picture. 


Tradition 
LONG-STANDING ambition 
has been realized: we_ have 


found a German picture that we can 
knock. The name of the opus is 
“Tradition”; it is a melodrama; and 
it is simply terrible. 


Protest 


N indignant reader writes in to 
say that he is “tired of reading 
nothing but praise” in this department, 
and asks why we don’t “slam these 
rotten movies, once in a while.” 
Well—as Mary, Queen of Scots, 
said—you can’t please everybody. 
Rosert E. SHERwoop. 
(Additional reviews will be found on 
page 31 of this issue.) 
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+ Po S - 
Old Lady: Why is he wiggling around like that? In the course of the conversation tactless Thompson 


“He was eatin’ a apple an’ he musta swallowed a said, “It’s as plain as the nose on your face.” 
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“Oh, Emily! We were to buy some lingerie to-day!” 
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Oh, Man! 


(With apologies to Briggs) 








HEN, in years past, the drunkard 
sold 
The baby’s only pair of shoes, 
He'd spend the proceeds, we've been told, 
On booze. 





























And then, when he’d acquired a souse, 
He’d chase his family from the house. 





Enraged by this unwholesome fact, 
The U. S. clamored for the lid. 
“Pass,” it implored, “the Volstead Act!” 
We did. : 
We sacrificed our wines and beers 
And won our women’s grateful tears, 


And since the curse has left our land, 
See how much better off we've been 
Without champagne and whisky and 








Sloe gin! 
Besides, old top, I know a place 
Where, for a hundred bucks a case— 
—Baron Ireland. 








AURELS that are rested upon soon 
wilt. 
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Former Doughboy (returning to Europe for a visit): See that big wave? 
Fellow Passenger: Yes. 
“And the hollow on the left?” 


Tos.” 
“Well, right in the centre of that is where we first saw the U-boat.” 
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A Modest Proposal 


CCORDING to the Publishers’ 

Weekly, that indispensable journal 
of practical literary affairs (and all lit- 
erary affairs in these days are. severely 
practical), there are upwards of sixty 
novels published this year that should be 
read. 

In the meantime, autumn is com- 
ing on, and in the autumn there will 
doubtless be sixty more. They have all 
got to be read, because otherwise we will 
not know what is going on in the lit- 
erary world, and if we don’t know this 
we shall have to confine ourselves wholly 
to New York; certainly it would not be 
safe to visit any of the adjacent suburbs. 

In this distressing situation what are 
we todo? Mr. Wells’s “Outline of His- 
tory” has, in a way, trained us all to 
read fiction and get through with it; but 
even so, sixty books is a job for a giant- 
killer; and what with surtaxes and sum- 
mer furs, most of us are pretty feeble. 

As we see it, nothing can be done now. 
It is too late. We shall have to strug- 
gle along as best we can. But, looking 
to the future, think of what it would 
mean for all of us if our friends, the pub- 
lishers, would only add an index to every 
novel, just as they do with histories and 
other more formal works. 

A novel, if it is a novel, is essentially 
a history. “Tom Jones” was a history. 
“Henry Esmond” was a history. We 
make no doubt that Mr. Tarkington’s 
“Alice Adams” is a history, although we 
have not yet had the nerve to drop every- 
thing else and read it—as we feel that 
we ought. 

If novels, therefore, are really his- 


tories, why not index them? Think of 
the time and trouble saved! The human 
emotions are quite few and quite simple; 
that is, in their general contour. It would 
be perfectly practical to classify them, 
and to subdivide them into as many units 
as necessary. There is plain love, pas- 
sionate love, ephemeral love, suburban 
and urban love; there is the love of the 
Rialto, of Newport, and of Peoria. 
Thus, with a proper index to every 
novel, how easy to read enough of it so 
that we could talk about it. We would 
only have to turn to the index, and learn 
the plot, the characters and the descrip- 
tions. Gentlemen, we implore you! 


T. L. M. 


Qualified 


sé O you know where I can get this 
saw sharpened?” 


When Willie heard a mouse run across the bedroom floor. “Yes; at my laundry.” 
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Pave: 
Lullaby 


If, my dear, you seek to slumber, 

Count of stars an infinite number; 

If you still continue wakeful, 

Count the drops that make a lakeful; 

Then, if vigilance yet above you 

Hover, count the times I love you; 

And if slumber still rebel you, 

Count the times I do not tell you. 
—Franklin P. Adams, in Harper's. 


Enthusiasts 


Recently a lady dentist was trying to 
impress upon a group of mothers the 
necessity of making the children clean 
their teeth. “Oh! I don’t ’ave to tell my 
Rose and D’isy!” declared one good 
lady. “It’s a fight between ’em which 
shall ’ave the tooth-brush fust.” 

—London Opinion. 





aiid Maa  GSa: The Great U. S. 
ight Wor = savar ina After the jani cked : 
janitor had tacked a new 
CHARITABLE Lapy: What were you, POETRY AND PROSE map on the wall, Umson said to Amley: 
my poor man, before you came to this He: What an enchanted night, “By golly, the United States is getting 
penurious condition? my love! What do the stars to be a great place, ain’t it?” 
Lazy Lewis: I’m really -a season make you think of? ’ “Yes,” said Amley, “if it gets to be : 
: She (dreamily): They remind 


worker, ma’am. I smoke glasses for 


solar eclipses. —Strix (Stockholm). salves I want co hedly. —Youngstown Telegram. 
The Obedient Servant —Il Secolo XX (Milan). Beyond Medical Aid 
Doctor (at door, to butler): Tell icra BREATHLESS VISITOR: Doctor, cat 
your master the doctor is here. Mr. Wells may persuade the world to you help me? My name is Jones— 
BuTLer: The master is in great pain, accept a universal Bible, but he will never Doctor: No, I’m sorry; I simp) 
sir. He is receiving nobody. persuade it to accept a universal history can’t do anything for that. 


Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. 
Patent Office. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; to Canada, 80 cents. Single 
current copies, 15 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date 
of publication, 25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights 
in Great Britain, apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, London, E. C., England. 
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me of all the 


—Le Ruire (Paris). of the war.—Detroit Free Press. 


Bellows to Mend 


A man, driving home on a very we 
night, wished to give the cab driver some. 
thing to keep out the cold. Finding noth. 
ing at hand but a liqueur-stand with jt; 
tiny glasses, he filled up one and handeg 
it to the jehu, remarking, “You'll think 
none the worse of this because it was 
made by the holy monks.” “God bless 
the holy monks,” exclaimed the driver, 
as he drained the glass, “it’s themselves 
that can make good liquor, but the map 
that blew that glass was very short of 
breath.” —Tatler (London), 


The Exotic Touch 


Lapy (to teacher of languages): | 
want you to teach my son a foreign lan. 
guage. 

TEACHER: Would you like Polish, 
Jugoslavonian, Czechoslovakian, Arme- 
nian, or perhaps even Arabic? 

Lapy: Which is the most foreign? 

Nebelspalter (Zurich), 
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dette coi, much bigger I'll have to move my desk. 


—Bulletin (Sydney), 


The foreign trade supplied frem Lire’s Lendon Office, Rolls House 
Breams Buildings, London, E. C. Canadian distributor, J. R. Tanguay 
386-388 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 

No contributions will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss o 
non-return of unsolicited contributions. 


Notice of change of address should reach this office two weeks prior 
to the date of issue to be affected. 


















"The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
Plain &nd or Cork Tip 
People of culture. and_— 
refinement invariably 
PREFER_) Deities 
to.any other cigarette 
































is what you want for your skin trouble 
—Resinol to stop the itching and burn- 
ing—Resinol to heal the eruption. 
Scratching makes it worse, besides 
being embarrassing and dangerous, 
but the smooth gentle ingredients of 
RESINOL OINTMENT often over- 
come the trouble promptly, even if it is 
severe and long-established. Bathing 
the affected part first with RESINOL 
SOAP hastens the beneficial results. 
Resinol products at all druggists. 
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When a printer 
advertises, 
what can he say? 


RINTING is a business, but the printer is 


something of a professional man besides. 


Like the professional man, the printer is ham- 
pered by one persistent fact. He cannot guar- 
antee to do for all customers the kind and quality 
of work he does for one customer. 


That is because every job the printer under- 
takes is in some degree affected by his customer’s 
haste, his taste, and his ideas of what is good 
economy. 


As an example, he cannot take time to do his 
best work when “rush” is the essence of the 
contract. He cannot receive a set of poor photo- 
graphs of ordinary merchandise and produce 
printed pictures that portray high-grade goods. 
He cannot make uninteresting “copy” command 
reading. He cannot eliminate necessary work to 
“save expense” and produce a job that deserves 
a place in the exhibitions of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. 


One thing good printers can do and are doing. 
They can stand firmly on the policy that Better 
Paper is a long step toward Better Printing. 


That is a fact which cannot be repeated too 
often. One of the hardest things a printer is 
called upon to do is to explain the difference be- 


tween two samples of paper that look exactly 
alike. 


One will work smoothly on the press, it will 
take the ink properly, it will fold and not break. 
The other will not, or if it will do these things, 
its fellow-sheets will cause trouble. 


We do not ask you to tell your 
printer what paper he is to use on 
your job. We do ask you to believe 
him when he tells you why he pre- 
fers to print on papers that are 
| known standards of printing quality. 
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devoted to direct advertising. 
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John Jones and Company 
416 South Broadway 
Amboy, New Jersey 
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Beginning Tomorrow Morning at 8:30 
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Veale of Wo°> 
HERE are many printing jobs which do not 
require the use of coated paper for satisfac- 
tory results. Warren’s Cumberland Super Book is 
an uncoated paper finished for rapid press-work, 
with a printing surface that will give excellent re- 
sults with medium screen half-tones. 

This month, the paper merchants who sell Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers are distributing to printers, 
engravers, and others interested, a book showing the 
wide field of usefulness of Warren’s Cumberland 
Super Book. 

This book was meant to be cut up. Its contents 
of type, borders, illustrations, designed headings, 
specimen pages, were selected with the idea that 
they could be clipped out and used by printers 
and others in preparing 
working dummies. 

If you do not know the (0a Aarne 
paper merchant to whom you y =the aig 
should apply for a copy, write nv NT 


us and we shall send you his Printing Papers 


name. 
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S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





WARREN =S- 


STAN DARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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TINS PEN 


AND GENERAL USE 
LEWaterman Compaty 





Best for Fountain Pens 


and General Use 


is a perfect chemical compound; non- 
corrosive and free of sediment. It is 
uniform in flow and consistency; per- 
manent in record properties; and prac- 
tical for all writing purposes. 


It comes in Blue-black, Green, Violet, 
Jet Black, Red and Blue; and is put up 
in convenient bottles—desk style for 
self-filling pens—desk filler—travellers’ 


filler—and in pint, quart, half-gallon 
and gallon bottles. 


At Stationers 
Everywhere 


L. E.Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N.Y. 


129 So. State Street, Chicago 
24 School Street, Boston 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 

































The Philosopher utters The Magic Phrase, 
“SUBSCRIBE TO LIFE” 


For the Convalescent—Laughter—Nature’s chief assistant. 


Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). Send 
Lire for three months—twelve issues—to 











“Open Sesame” 
is out of date. 











Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip- 
tions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 


One Year $5 
Canadian $5.80 
(c) Foreign $6.60 
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Prohibition College Yells 


A contrib sends to the Tribune the 
following Volstead College yell: 

“Pommery Sec! Three X! Three X} 

Pommery Sec! Three X! Three Xf} 

Margaux! 

Bordeaux! 

Clicquot ! 

Hock!” 

That’s their private yell. The cheer 
of Anderson University, used for public 
purposes, sounds more logical though legs 
sincere. It goes: 

“Boom! Git a baggage-rack—fill it up 
with Fermillac! 

Boom! Git a baggage-rack—fill it up 
with Fermillac! 


Pst! Pst! Seltzer! 
Sis! Boom! Bah! 
Zoolac! 

Zoolac! 

Yah! Yah! Yah!” 


—New York Morning Telegraph. 
A Stiff Upper Lip 


Though the exigencies of his profession 
obliged Horace Hamfat to be clean 
shaven when he was acting, it was his 
| delight to grow a moustache when he 
was out of a job. This little foible was 
also the delight of his loving friends. One 
day he was accosted by a fellow-mummer 
with the exclamation: 

“What ho, Horace, old boy! You 
| don’t mean to say you've been out of 
| work all that long moustache!” 

—W inning Post (London). 





In Boston or Vicinity 


“Ralph Waldo, go this instant and cut 
(a switch from that tree, for you have 
'been naughty and I must punish you.” 

“Mother, you forget I am an advo- 
cate of forest conservation and as a mat- 
ter of principle I cannot comply with 


your request.”—Florida Times-Union. 


Very Appropriate 
Nora: The fellow I used to keep 
company with has asked me to go to 
the firemen’s costume ball, but I don't 
know what to impersonate. 
Maccie: Why not go as an old flame? 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


Easily Settled 


| “Which do you regard as more impor- 
tant in human happiness, pursuit or pos- 
session ?” 
“Pursuit. Any man would rather go 
fishing than own a fish market.” 
—Washington Star. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


| 


“A man,” once remarked Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, the famous English 
actor, “never knows what a fool he is 
until he hears himself imirated by one.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“T took that pretty girl from the store 
home the other night, and stole a kiss.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Will that be all?” ~-Fun Book. 
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Ship and Sail in American Ships 


Your American Merchant Marine offers 
you fast, luxuriously appointed modern 
steamships with metropolitan hotel serv- 
ice of the highest type, affording the 
traveler every refinement, comfort and 
convenience. 

A freight and shipping service for the 
American exporter and importer, excep- 
tional in speed, reliability and safety to all 
parts of the world. 

See daily papers for schedule of sailing 
dates, ports of call, lists, etc.: 


EXPRESS, PASSENGER and FREIGHT SERVICES 
To the Orient & Honolulu Atlantic-Pacific Coastwise To Fapan, China, Manila 


Matson Navication Co. 
New York City 120 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Gay St., Baltimore, 


To Europe Tue Apmrrat Line 
U. S. Man Sreamsuie Co., Inc. 17 State Street 
45 Broadway New York City L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 26 South 














\ shall not have been made in vain. 
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“I have not yet begun to fight” 


THE spirit that animated our fore- 
fathers in the glorious upbuilding of 
our Nation on the seas bespoke even 
in those early days an appreciation 
of the vital necessity of an American 
Merchant Marine. 

Our heritage of such patriotic sac- 
rifices to establish for all time a far 
reaching arm of commerce and good 
will; to carry to the nations of the 
world the products of our fields 
and factories together with the spirit 
of American Ideals, demands of 
our citizenry that these noble efforts 


Paciric Man S. S. Co 
10 Hanover Square, New York Ci 
Md. 621 Market St., San Francisco, 


FOR OTHER FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES, WRITE DEPARTMENT OF OPERATIONS 
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To South cAmerica 
Munson Steamsuip Line 
67 Wall St., New York City 








How Metropolitan 


Some one referred to Metropolitan’s stories as “real life fic- 


tion.” We like that description. It describes best our aims. 
Through fine fiction and a strong purpose in national politics 
Metropolitan has endeavored to attract the largest possible 
number of intelligent readers. We believe this policy makes 
the firmest basis for a general magazine. We believe almost 
as great an influence can be exerted by our fiction as by our 
authoritative articles. 


Fiction’s Purpose 


Good fiction ought to do two things—it ought to entertain, 
also it ought to contain a contribution to life that will stay 
with you after you have laid the magazine aside. To change 
human lives by telling a story is sometimes easier than by 
preaching a sermon. 


We seldom get out of ourselves and see ourselves as we are. 
But fiction which is “living at the expense of others” shows 
us others’ lives—and we make comparisons with our own 
and see ourselves as we are. 


Famous Contributors 


There is hardly a great writer in the world who has not 
appeared in the Metropolitan. Kipling, Galsworthy, Maurice 
Hewlett, Joseph Conrad, John Masefield, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Richard Harding Davis, Gouverneur Morris, Larry Evans, 
Compton MacKenzie, Henry Kitchell Webster, Rupert 
Hughes and Booth Tarkington are only a few of the names 
which make our list of contributors read like the hall of fame. 


In dealing with each one of these contributors our policy has 
been to ask from them the sincerest and most human work; 
no sex stuff, no jazz novels; none of the tommyrot about 
high life, the wicked vices of the rich and the saintly virtues 


a 
Chooses its Fiction 


of the poor, which can be dished up in such a way as to sell 
magazines very easily, has found its way into the Metropolitan. 


We never asked our writers to produce that sort of fiction. 
If you don’t ask them, or to put it more explicitly, if you 
don’t contract with them for so much a word to write that 
kind of twaddle, then they don’t do it, because certainly none 
of them want to. 


The Helping Hand 


It is also a part of our history that we have held out a very 
helping hand to young and unknown writers. Some of the 
best things we print come from unknown writers. We don’t 
believe in the contract system, we don’t believe in tying up a 
writer for so many stories or so many novels a year. we 
take our fiction where we find it because we believe in it, not 
because we have ordered it and have got to pay for it and 
publish it whether we like it or not. 


How to get it 


The August issue of Metropolitan is always the big fiction 
magazine of Summer. Vacation time is the time for concen- 
trated enjoyment. We believe the ten big fiction features in 
August Metropolitan will give you the maximum of live, en 
tertaining, worth-while fiction. 25 cts. per copy at your 
newsstand. $3.00 per year. 


Metropoli 


H. J. WHIGHAM, Publisher 
432 Fourth Avenue 
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To Learn to Grasp the 


Psychic Moment 
Read 


AS Its fun and sanity teach one 
the proper time even to hit a 

tearing tiger on the nose. The radical 
orator raged and thundered, but just at his 
climax, one sane and healthy little laugh 
brought him to an inglorious close. Try 
a subscription yourself for a year or Obey 
That Impulse, and for a trial trip avail 
yourself of our 





Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Send Lire for three months—twelve issues—to 








Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
One Year $5 Canadian $5.80 


Foreign $6.60 
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Mrs. MacTavish: Do you think my husband will 
ever make a golfer? 

“Pro”: I think so. He has enough Scotch in him. 
Mrs. MacTavish: What! And he told me he 
hadn’t had a drink in a year. 
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The Silent Drama 


The Twice Born Woman 


S the program will tell you, “ “The 
Twice Born Woman’ has an ap- 
peal which disregards creed.” Creed, 
however, is only one of the many things 
that the authors of the piece, Malcolm 
Strauss and Eve Unsell, 
guilty of disregarding. Among them is 
good taste. Another is scriptural ac- 
curacy). 
fessional ethics—if such there be in the 
fourth largest industry. Something very 
big and fine and ennobling may be done 
some day with a film presentation of the 
incidents in the life of Christ, but the 
present effort serves only to emphasize 
the many limitations of the screen and 
to point the long road that lies ahead. 


Carnival 
UITE the best picture that has come 
O out of England thus far is “Car- 
nival,”’ a Harley Knoles production, with 
Matheson Lang and Hilda Bailey in the 
leading réles. 

The story is of an Italian actor, 
Silvio Steno, who becomes obsessed with 
the idea that his wife is unfaithful. They 
appear together in “Othello” 
the final scene comes, Steno, as Othello, 
attempts to strangle Desdemona in dead 
earnest. Of course, the stage hands rush 
on in time to prevent him from doing 
anything that he might be sorry for. 

Miss Bailey, as the wife, is decidedly 
decorative and pleasantly emotional, and 
Mr. Lang appears to particular ad- 
vantage in the Othello part. 

Most of the picture was taken in 
Venice, and the exterior scenes are con- 
sequently splendid—almost good enough, 
in fact, to make up for the interior 
scenes, which, with their wealth of hotel 
lobby furniture and potted palms, com- 
pare favorably with the worst we can do 
ourselves in American movie studios. 


Wealth 
DD one more poor picture to Ethel 
Clayton’s list of starring vehicles. 
The title this time is “Wealth”; and 
it is somewhat duller and more foolish 
than usual. The old reliable Cosmo 
Hamilton is responsible for the story. 


Comedies 

FTER recording such depressing pro- 
ductions as the above, it is a real 
pleasure to be able to announce that 
Buster Keaton and Harold Lloyd, those 
invariably delightful instigators of mirth, 
are as funny as usual in “Hard Luck” 
and “Among Those Present,” respec- 
tively. We wish that a few of the so- 
called feature film stars maintained as 

high an average. R. E. S. 





For Review Next Weex —“The 
Conquering Power” and “Behind Masks.” 


may be held | 


A third might be termed pro- | 


and, when | 


















Sa ED 107,100,000 
—— nme 3,027,000 
Number of Post Offices. 

Miles of Railway (1916) 250, 
Passengers carried ev ccceceesevcccees - 1.191,000,000 


Uniting 


Within reach of the call of 
your telephone are more other 
telephones than may be found in 
all the other countries of the 
world. This is made possible by 
the Bell System of telephone com- 
munication. 


The central administration of 
the Bell System by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany— 

Provides for invention and 
scientific research. 


Provides for the economic 
manufacture of equipment. 


Provides for the standardiza- 
tion of methods. 


TRUNK LINES OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — 
Connecung over 


Taseo Cites, and Rural Communities 


BELL SYSTEM 





Telephones owned and oftiated - 12,600,000 
Miles of wire owned 25,400,000 

of Employers. * “0 270,000 
Stockholders....-+-+++-++ “ 150,000 
Telephone Messages «--+++++++++++ ~11,033,000,000 


a Nation 


Plans for future extensions. 
Insures financial stability. 


It is the complete cooperation 
between the central administra- 
tion and the many operating com- 
panies that produces nation-wide 
telephone service. 


It would be impossible for un- 
related organizations to provide 
the best service to the greatest 
number at the lowest rates. Only 
the united effort which insures 
continuous development of telc- 
phone communication can carry 
through that controlling purpose 


of the Bell System. 


“Bett SYSTEM” 





Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


Supply and Demand 


AM very fond of auctions. I go to 
them nearly every afternoon. 

I am also a student of economics, and 
I am fast becoming terribly perplexed! 

Apparently the fundamental law of 
supply and demand has no bearing what- 
soever upon auction room devotées. 

My friend Jones, who went with me 
the other day, wanted to buy a set of 
china plates; I was therefore unprepared 
to see him purchase a large four-posted 
Chinese bed. Later I drew his attention 
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to the discrepancy in his choice: he pointed 
out to me that the plates went high, and 
the bed went low. 

However, there still remains a vacant 
shelf in his kitchenette, and he has just 
applied for more space in the storeroom 
in which to put the bed. 





ROWNE: It’s a poor rule that 
won't work both ways. 
Towne: Yes. Some people who 


marry at leisure repent in haste. 






| Unhealthy guns denoted 
| by tenderness and bleeding | 
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soil kills the best 
of wheat. Un- 
healthy gums kill the 
best of teeth. To 
keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 


Pyorrhea menace: 
the body as well as 
the teeth. Not only do 
the gums recede and 


cay, loosen and fall 
out, but the infecting 


Pyorrhea 

the body’s vitality and 
cause many serious 
ills. 


To avoid Pyorrhea, 
visit dentist fre- 
quently for ye and 
gum in 
use For! ‘s s Fer the 
Gums. 


Forhan’s For the 
ums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used 


consistently. Ordi- 
nary dentifrices can- 
and this. -Somae 
will keep the s 

andhealthy, the 
ge white “and 
clean. Start using 
it today. If gum- 
shrinkage has set 
in, use Forhan’s 
according to direc- 
tions, and consulta 
dentist immediately 
‘or special treat- 


Sane ad SA INE i ocr se a aes 


35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can. 


FORHAN Co. 
New York 


Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
“| a it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





ng china, glassware. ware, furniture, 
= - — Books, “tving biltiard cues, eto, 
eep ni relia t, 
Major's Rubber and Leather Cements” 
ive full satisfaction. 
All three kind per bottle. At dealers or write us, 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 
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Rhymed Reviews 


Figures of Earth 


By 
James Branch Cabell. Robert M. McBride & Co. 


UR medievalist, Cabell, 
Constructs a tangled allegory 
About the swineherd, Manuel, 


And how he conquered wealth - and | 


glory: 


| This Manuel (in whom you may 
| Perceive the Author-life unfolded), 
| Keeps shaping figures out of clay 
| But never gets them rightly molded. 


| He leaves his pigs; he dares invade 

The Land of Dreams, and subjugates it. 

He captures Love, the dashing blade, 
And subsequently underrates it. 


| Imagination, Queen of Flame, 

He wins; but soon, in freakish treason, 
|The fool deserts that lovely dame; 

| I don’t exactly grasp the reason. 


| With Misery he dwells a space, 
The sports of devils, ghouls 
witches, 
To gain the Realm of Commonplace, 
Respectability and riches. 


and 


Though Death congeals our hero’s blood, | 
Reborn, the reader shortly sees him 
Still forming figures out of mud, 
But never getting them to please him. 


No, Art for Art’s Sake will not do 
To base your lives upon, my hearties; 
A touch of Art for Man’s Sake, too, 


Might save our literary smarties. 


Then write upon a cleaner scroll 
An allegory, hot and searing, 
Of how an artist lost his soul 
By never doing aught but sneering. 
Arthur Guiterman., 


Crowds and Superiority 


| VEN a blind man must have noticed 

the unprecedented increase in the 
crowds on the city streets during the last 
few years. 

Usually, the phenomenon is explained 
by reference to the influx of country 
folk into the towns, which in turn may 
be attributed to various causes, such as 
automobiles, movies, etc. Like the soph- 
isticated Latin bucolic poets, who sang 
of the charms of country life but who 
couldn’t bear to stay away from Rome 
overnight for fear of missing something, 
we are thoroughly convinced of the su- 
periority of the country as a place of 
dwelling, although without the least de- 
sire or intention of making it our per- 
manent abode. This, despite the fact 
that we find it increasingly difficult to 
maintain a sustaining sense of our own 
intellectual and moral superiority in the 
jostling, hustling crowds of the subway 
and surface cars. 
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The best for horse and rver." 
Manufactured by 
THE PERKINS-CAMPBELL CO. 
622 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Branch Chicago Branch 
89 Chambers St. 1329 So. Michigan Ave, 


Catalog and information upon request 
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“Don’t tread on my feet, sir. I need 
them for the pursuit of the ideal.”’ 

“If you poke out my eyes wih your 
umbrella, madam, I shall no lo ger be 
able to continue those liberal studies 
that distinguish me so markedly from the 
common herd.” 

Somehow, we feel that appeals of this 
nature would not make much of a hit 
with the street crowds. In fact, it is 
becoming more difficult daily to remain 
convinced of one’s own superiority, let 
alone convincing other people. If we are 
not careful we shall run serious danger 
of losing the decorative and entertain- 
ing race of snobs. 

And, pray, what shall we do then, poor 
things? 








A Familiar Sound 


USBAND: Great guns! What's 

all that racket in the kitchen, my 
dear? 

Wire: That must be the cook break- 

ing in those new dishes I bought this 

morning. 


















